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DVERTISE: 


Gro. P. RoweEt, & Co., PUBLISHERS, 10 SPRUCE ST., NEw York 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 12, 1390, 


Everybody says 
that advertising business has been dull during the 
six monthsending June 30th, 1890, and observation 
inclines us to believe that “everybody” is correct 
in this opinion. 


Notwithstanding 


this, our business for the last six 


months has been larger than for any 


six months since we began business, <i 


and this too without any particularly 
large orders to swell the amount. 


There’s food 


for thought in this condition of things. The reasor 


for it is of interest to advertisers as well as ourselves. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
Times Building. PHILADELPHIA, 
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A $12,000 Contract 


For space to be used next 





Fall and Winter, is the method 
which one New York adver- 


tising agent adopted of show- 


ing his estimate of 


ADIES HOME 
Fe OURNAL 


as an advertising medium. 
There is food for thought in 
such an act. Last year the 
same agent used $400 worth 
of space. An increase of 
$11,600 is not made without 
a reason. What the reason 
is every advertiser can find 


out for himself. 


Women are the mail-buyers, and the Journal 


reaches nearly a Half-Million of them each month. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A JOURNAL 


FOR 


ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEw York, N. Y., Post Orvrice, Marc 27, 1890, 
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NEW YORK, AvucusT 13, 18go. 
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SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING. 


\dvertising, in many respects, has 
ts peculiarities and suffers from them. 
While it should be judged by the stand- 

| of every day business, it is very 

ften relegated to ideals that do not 
exist in any other branch of trade. No 
who has had any extensive con- 
tion with advertising will doubt 
that it suffers from being judged by a 
idard that would never be applied 
the smailest business that could be 
ind in the country. Advertising has 
its misfortunes as well as its triumphs, 
and one of the former is, that shrewd 
siness men refuse to apply to it the 
same tests that they do to their ordi- 
nary business. Many a man decides 

a moment of enthusiasm to advertise 
his business, and when he has done so, 
nstead of applying to this branch the 

lirection, skill, effort and energy 

he does to the other part of his 
siness, he allows it to go by default, 
simply carelessly giving an inser- 
f something or other into what 

e terms a newspaper. The composi- 
loes his duty by setting it up, the 
ess in printing it, and the news ven- 
n selling the journal, and the mer- 
sits down quietly awaiting an 
ense rush of business. This busi- 

s fails to materialize, and the result 

it an enemy to advertising has 
created. The merchant never 
imself whether there is any fault 
the style of the advertisement, or 
the influence of the medium em- 
yed; but he quickly concludes that 
rtising is a humbug and all who 
mnected with it are frauds. To 
extent this may be natural, be- 

e when a man does not really un- 
tand, either a business or a sci- 
he always gets out of the diffi- 
by condemning it. This is ex- 

y the case with the merchant who 
paid less attention to placing his 
ertising than he has to supervising 
© boy who sweeps his store. Many 


men imagine that all there is to be 
done in advertising is simply to make a 
contract with some newspaper, and 
then to place in it the first thing that 
suggests itself. 

To be a successful advertiser a man 
must not only have faith in it, but he 
must possess a shrewdness and discre- 
tion to distinguish the best channels 
toemploy. To expect a man to suc- 
cessfully advertise, who has not the 
knowledge and ability to make every 
point tell, would be just as reasonable 
as to expect a doctor to successfully 
prescribe for a disease when he is abso- 
lutely ignorant of its causes and effects. 
One great fault with many advertisers 
is that they fail to appreciate its im- 
portance and influence. The possi- 
bilities of advertising are as yet hardly 
commenced, the future being so great 
that no one would venture to say what 
it is likely to be. There are many suc- 
cessful advertisers in this country, in- 
deed in all parts of the world, who to- 
day, after their experience of many 
years, will admit that the science of 
advertising is unquestionably in its in- 
fancy. Like all matters that require 
skill and special adaptation, the science 
of advertising suffers, no doubt, from 
the absence of real ability to thorough- 
ly and practically apply its forces. 

In this matter, as in all others, the 
man who has had the greatest experi- 
ence, or who really and thoroughly 
grasps the subject, is always willing 
to admit that he has many things to 
learn. The greatest enemy to adver- 
tising is the man who supposes or 
imagines that he knows all about it ; 
and, unfortunately, in advertising the 
man who often knows the least pre- 
sumes the most. To be a successful 
advertiser requires many characteris- 
tics which are not found in the aver- 
age individual. In the first place, he 
must possess a power of discernment 
and discretion far above the ordinary 
merchant. In short, successful adver- 
tisers are like great poets—they are, to 
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a great extent, born and not made. 
There are many men who have the 
ability to make money, and to them it 
would be much easier to make a mil- 
lion dollars than to successfully spend 
a million dollars in advertising. In- 
deed, some of the worst advertising— 
that is, the most expensive and least 
likely to produce results—is done by 
bankers and men who are supposed to 
have high financial standing, and the 
best advertising is done by the shrewd, 
careful, earnest man, who studies the 
various conditions of humanity, and 
calculates clearly the influence of every 
cent expended. 

It must be conceded that the suc- 
cessful advertiser must be a man of a 
very composite character, and in this 
respect a distinct line must be drawn 
from the individuals who now and 
then succeed in writing a catchy ad- 
vertisement, to the man who is able 
not only to judge what would catch 
the eye, but to place such advertising 
where it would have the greatest effect. 
I have known many men who can 
sometimes write an advertisement 


that would be considered good, yet 
who were perfectly helpless when it 


came to thoroughly and successfully 
mastering the entire situation. The 
successful advertiser is not only able 
to write an advertisement that will 
command the attention of the public, 
but is able to thoroughly appreciate all 
the peculiar bearings of the business 
with which he is connected. All the 
forces and energies which are neces- 
sary for an ideal advertiser are very 
seldom found in the one individual, 
and when they are found, are of an in- 
estimable value to those who have the 
courage and capital to use them. The 
successful advertiser cannot possibly 
work by the rule of three. He must 
be in a position to always avail himself 
of every advantage and opportunity 
that is offered; but there are few ad- 
vertisers who are placed in this envi- 
able position. Not only are brilliancy, 
dash and courage required, but, in 
some cases, audacity has to be called 
in. But if all these are not checked 
by an evenly-balanced discretion, the 
ship must unquestionably founder. 
There is no business in which a lack 
of judgment and the abilities named 
above are so necessary as in advertis- 
ing ; for it is a very easy matter to get 
out of your depth, and when once 
there, it requires more than the aid of 
a surgeon to get you out. 
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Many a good business has been 
wrecked by an indiscretion in the 
advertising department. It is gratify- 
ing to find, however, that commer: 
men are learning to appreciate | 
value of the advertising departm« 
and they will continue to do so, m 
and more, as the progressive spirit 
the age develops. 

I do not claim that all advertis 
experts—as many of them choose 
call themselves—are infallible ; 
there are few men, who thoroug 
understand their business, who w: 
not admit that the best advertise: 
they ever got up and placed in | 
best possible manner, was not capal 
in some little detail or other, of 
provement, It is like the mecha: 
who constructs his first model. I! 
can always see some slight change t 
would improve it, and when the | 
ished machine comes out it is oft 
unlike the original, being so vast 
improved in execution and detail. | 
do not mean to imply, by any means 
that the best advertisers are those w 
work for a long time upon the one 
vertisement; indeed, the contrary is | 
case. It is the man of inspirat 
who always takes the lead, and 
the man of drudgery. This accou: 
for the fact that successful advertis: 
must be leaders and not imitat: 
There is too much mediocrity and t 
little originality in advertising, a 
were it not for this, the busines 
would show decided improvement over 
its present condition. I would 1 
imply that the fault is entirely due t 
the advertiser, because I have bef 
expressed my views in reference to t 
many obstacles placed in the way ! 
dealers in advertising space. Refort 
are, however, always of slow progres 
no matter how beneficent their influe: 
may be ; and when they interfere wi! 
the avarice and pocketbook of some of 
the wealthy dealers, there is no won 
that the progress is slow. But | 
no pessimist upon these matters, for | 
have faith in the vitality of the adv« 
tiser, who, although at the presé 
time he may not be in the position | 
would desire, will ultimately triump 
Some men regard it as the acme 
success to be enabled to pass throug 
this world with the least possible fr 
tion, but even the average advertis 
is not made cf this kind of materia 
and the shrewd advertiser not by a: 
manner of means. There will come 4 
time when the real value of advertis- 
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ing will be appreciated. It is not 
y, and I may not live to see it ; but 
I have sufficient faith in the honesty, 
energy and influence of the advertis- 
sers, to believe that ultimate triumph 
is not very distant. 
Joun T. BurGEss, 


ON CHANGING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 

Advertisers do not seem to be, by any 
means, agreed as to the merits of the 
policy of constantly changing advertise- 
ments instead of causing the same card 
to be inserted continuously, PRINT- 
exs’ INK a few weeks ago published 
some remarks by J. E. Powers, in 
which that well-known advertisement 
writer advised his readers to ‘‘ adver- 
tise always, never twice alike,” holding 
that to print the same thing twice was 
a confession that you do not expect to 
be read, 

In a later issue Louis G. Grund, ad- 
vertising manager for E, O. Thompson, 
took exception to these statements, and 
advanced the opinion that too frequently 
changed advertisements do not draw as 
well in country papers and periodicals 
as the steady card, While admitting 
that constant changes in local papers 
might he desirable, he held that the 
general tendency was not to act upon 
an advertisement the first time it ap- 
pears, but by constant repetition read- 
rs are impressed and results created. 

Other advertisers seem to think that 
the latter views are more nearly correct, 
Geo, Stinson & Co. write, inclosing 
an advertisement, which they state 
‘has been inserted continuously with- 
out change since October last in Allen’s 
Speciai Lists.” The replies received 
in response to this have been counted 
by months and are tabulated as follows: 





«+e 865 - 
ertainly these results would appear 
to show the fallacy of Mr Powers’ 
maxim as applied to general advertis- 
ing. Itis possible that the advertise- 
ment was not begun in time to make a 
r showing for the first month in 
which only 510 replies were received ; 
t the manner in which the replies 
ve kept up is instructive. 
Geo. E, Long, advertising manager 
‘the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
) disagrees with Mr. Powers. He 
writes as follows; ‘‘I quite agree with 


f 
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Mr. Grund. If an advertisement is a 
small one, and is made attractive, and 
is general in its nature, it can stand 
almost for all time. For example, 
Gillott’s pens—we can see that one 
now, even though we shut our eyes, If 
I were a country merchant I would 
have at least a six-inch, double-column 
spacein my local paper, and change it 
every week, The main feature of many 
advertisements can remain intact, and 
yet profitable changes can be made in 
them. Even the successful advertiser 
cannot say that he has gotten out of it 
all that was possible. You must watch 
your advertising as you would your 
bob when fishing ; that is, if you expect 
to catch anything.” 

Perhaps the true solution of the 
question rests in the character of the 
article advertised, as well as the me- 
dium employed. For a dry-goods 
house to advertise continuously without 
change would not be considered a wise 
policy. Where a large variety of arti- 
cles are kept in stock, Mr. Powers’ 
advice will apply, for the reason that 
the greater the number of things brought 
before the public, the greater are the 
chances of attracting customers, But 
where a single specialty is to be adver- 
tised, it is an altogether different matter. 

The point thus brought up serves to 
show very effectively the difficulty in 
laying down general rules for the guid- 
ance of advertisers. 


aaa 
A SUGGESTIVE CUT, 


The cut which has been selected for 
reproduction herewith, is taken from 
the advertisement of a shoe manufac- 


It will be noted that the curious as- 
sortment of animals harnessed to the 
vehicle have not been chosen at ran- 
dom ; they are all leather-producing 
animals, and, it is to be inferred, they 
represent the various kinds of goods 
included in the advertiser's stock. 


~~ 
MorRNING, noon and night the: judi- 
cious advertisement is having its say, 


during your waking and sl 
Command its aid in your 
Ralph H. Waggoner. 


ng hours. 
jusiness.— 
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ZO ABOLISH NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Noah Brooks contributes to a late 
issue of the Korum an article on ‘* The 
Newspaper of the Future.” The por- 
tions relating to newspaper advertising 
are reprinted herewith : 

‘*The name of the n ® once 
indicated its single function and mission 
in the world. The first newspapers 
were news letters, written or printed, 
and passed from hand to hand for the 
dissemination of the news of the day. 
Nobody seems to have dreamed of cir- 
culating a sheet, whether written or 
printed, for any other purpose than this. 
After a while, the editor introduced 
comments on the news contained in his 
paper, explaining and elucidating ; and 
these modest observations, becoming 
imbued with the opinions of the editor, 
were eventually evolved into the edi- 
torialarticle, orleader. About this time, 
or very soon after, certain enterprising 
tradesmen, perceiving the value of this 
new channel of communication with 
buyers, availed themselves of it for the 

urpose of advertising their wares. It 


is a fact worth recalling to mind, that 


the first advertisements were those ex- 
tolling the virtues of patent medicines, 
Next came the record of events in the 
locality of publication; letters from 
distant correspondents followed, and 
the evolution of the newspaper was 
complete. 

‘**It is acommon saying that adver- 
tisements are the life blood of a news- 

per. Itscirculation is valuable, from 
the counting-room point of view, only 
as offering special inducements to ad- 
vertisers. As we have seen, the origi- 
nal idea of the newspaper was to fur- 
nish the news. When we return to 
that idea, the advertiser will be relegated 
to his proper subordinate place; per- 
haps he will disappear altogether. In 
the fearless and independent adminis- 
tration of a daily newspaper, the pub- 
lisher’s department is often a serious 
drawback. It is apt to be officious, if 
not influential, in directing the editorial 
conduct of the paper. This is espe- 
cially true of the country papers, those 
tural leaders of public opinion on whose 
unbiased judgment so much depends, 
In these days of voluminous Sunday 
editions, as if the crushing amount of 
reading matter pitchforked into the pa- 
per were not sufficiently embarrassing 
to the buyer, pages on pages of adver- 
tisements are foisted upon the unfor- 
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tunate reader. He thinks to buya news- 
paper, and is loaded down with an adver- 
tising sheet. To the general newspaper 
reader, this is simply an impertinence. 
It is pretended that every man is greatly 
interested in the advertisements of a 
newspaper. This is notoriously untrue. 
The delusion is kept up for mercenary 
reasons sufficiently obvious. The reader 
will Jearn, after a while, that the printed 
matter, outside of the little that he 
really wants to see and read, is a mere 
superfluity, and that its cost is met b) 
the revenue from an intolerable amount 
of advertising in which he has no in- 
terest whatever. He has been beguiled 
into buying twenty or thirty pages of 

rinted stuff of various sorts and kinds, 
in order that he may glean out of the 
mass a page of information concerning 
the history of the world for a day. 

‘** The proposition to abolish or even 
to curtail the advertising portion of the 
daily newspaper, will be met with a how! 
of derision from the conservatives who 
think that what is must always be. 
But when newspapers shall be printed 
for the edification and enlightenment 
of mankind, as they will be some day, 
mankind will not buy a bushel of chaff for 
the sake of finding in it a few grains of 
wheat. On that simple principle the 
newspaper of the future wili be con- 
ducted. Possibly the ‘ cheapand nasty,’ 
whose price and whose quality are 
equally low, will still find a market. 
Possibly too, advertisers who are now 
desperately climbing over one another 
in attempts to get out of the hurly-burly 
of the daily newspaper advertising col- 
umns, will seek some other less crowd- 
ed and more hopeful channel of com- 
munication with the public of buyers. 
Undoubtedly the popular belief in the 
saving grace and the supremacy of the 
advertisement in the newspaper will ex- 
pire reluctantly ; but the time will come 
when the advertising sheet must lead an 
existence separate from the newspaper.” 

a tee 

INDISCRIMINATE donations to charity 
by the purchasing of tickets to church 
and society events,space in programmes, 
etc., with an idea that the giving will 
provoke a profitable amount of adver- 
tising, is wrong nine times out of ten. 
’Tis a tax, however, that is not only 
allowed, but encouraged by many busi- 
ness men otherwise bright. The money 
spent should not be charged as adver- 
tising; there is another, more appro- 

riate and truthful title for most of it— 
lackmail.—D, /. McDonald. 
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Correspondence, 


A PERSONAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


Eureka, Kan.,, July 26, 1890, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What do you think of inclosed advertise- 
ment? 

YELLOW HAMMER, 

P. R. Kimmel, the hardware man on the 
west sideof the Park, is selling goods remark- 
ably cheap, even if the Times and Republican 
do make Pan of him by calling him “ Brick 
Top,” “Strawberry Blonde,” and so on. Only 
the other day we heard a customer, who, no 
doubt reads the papers, say ‘‘Here, Yellow 
Hammer, I want some nails.” 

Now, Kimmel don’t care what they say so 
long as the ple buy where they get the 
best goods for the least mae. However, he 
is a good-looking rooster and it hurts his feel- 
ings to have fun poked at him when he don’t 

it. He don’t allow his beauty to inter- 

ardware 

cheaper than ever before sold in Paola. He 

is here to work, not to requperate his health. 

He has already got a good trade because peo- 

ple these close times deal where they get 
standard goods tbe cheapest. 

It is taken from a recent issue of the West- 
ern Spirit, of Paola, Kansas. Don’t see how 
we ever got along without Printers’ Ink. 

Tuos, W. Morcan, 


MORE ABOUT ADVANCE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


Tue Curistian Patriot, ‘ 
Morxistown, Tenn., Aug. 2, 1890. § 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In commenting on an extract from 7he 
Christian Patriot, Mr. Horace Dumars, in 
PRINTERS’ ae ey 30, brings against the 
publishers who do not require advance pay- 
ments from their subscribers the charge of not 
being “strictly honest.’”’ Most religious and 
country weeklies, and many others, including 
some of large circulation, continue the papers 
of subscribers after the subscription has ex- 
pired. Mr. Dumars says: ** A publisher who 
desires to be strictly honest should not at- 
tempt to force his goods (paper) upon his cus- 
tomers.” Is the continuation of a periodical 
after the subscription money has been ex- 
hausted until an order is received to discon- 
tinue a forcing of the paper on any one? Is 
ita species of dishonesty? A moral question; 
If the terms are stated in advance, evidently 
there is no dishonesty, Whether it is better 
to require, or not to require, payment in ad- 

e is a question that has interested me for 

ty years. It seems to me to be a balanc- 

f conveniences, It is inconvenient to the 
scriber to have to notify the publisher 
when he wants his paper stopped. But it is 
aterinconvenience for him to lose one or 
re numbers of a journal he values, as he is 
tyapt to do if the rule of prompt discon- 
eis followed. The latter course saves 

» publisher some bad debts, book-keeping, 

stage, etc. Nevertheless, the convenience 

bscribers (notwithstanding their habitual 
bling) leads the majority of newspapers 
trust their readers, ountry and religious 
weeklies can do this more safely than dailies 
and literary journals; and many of those 
papers, who trust their subscribers as friends, 
and not merely as customers, charge and re- 
¢ higher rates for advertising. The tie 
Setween an editor and hisreaders is more than 
a commercial bond, What would be thought 
of a minister who should stop preaching, or a 
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teacher who should dismiss his scheol, because 
he had not been paid in advance? But the 
press is a teacher and guide. The commercial 
spirit has lowered the tone of our journalism. 
Mr. Dumars is slightly inaccurate in referring 
to the Patriot as a “religious paper.” It 
discusses the teachings of the Bible on politi- 
cal, and not on strictly religious subjects. 
James B, Converse, 
COMMENDA TIONS. 
Tue Rivenarr Oreratic Musicar l 
Comepy Co., Firrnh Annuat Tour, 
Deriance, O., July :8, 1890. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

* * * T think Printers’ Inx worth its 
weight in gold, and would not be without it 
at any price, 

rep. G. Conrap, Manager, 


Havermate & Rossier, } 
Fine Footwear, » 
San Dieco, Cal., July 7, 1890. ) 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

While Printers’ Inx is baited for bigger 
and other fish than the small fry engaged in 
the retailing of shoes, we nevertheless find it 
chock full of interesting matter for us. * * * 

HaveERMALE & RossiER, 


Tue Cuester HERALD, 
A Weekly Newspaper Advocating 
Prohibition. 
Custer, Neb, July 15, 1890. 
Editor of Prixters’ Inx; 

* * * TI consider Printers’ Ink the 
most valuable publication for publishers and 
advertisers in existence, and would not think 
of running either a newspaper or any business 
that required advertising without it. The 
pointers contained in a single issue are worth 
more than the cost for a year. 

. F. Bepe.t, Publisher, 

Printers’ Ink, the highest authority on 
advertising in the country.—Lawrenceburg 
(/nd.) Press, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, %e. a line, 


| ened JOURNAL, 


N Y. Argosy, 114,000 w, 
. 


| pened CALL, Quincy, Il. 


he WEATHERFORD (Texas) CONSTI- 
TUTIO. 


ATIONAL DEMOCRAT, Washington, D.C, 
Over 30,000. 


HE (en circulation in Kings- 
ton, Ont. Over 2,000 daily. 

“ ARGONAUT goes into all the well-to- 
do families of the Pacific Coast. 


HE MORNING NEWS, New Haven.—The 
largest morning circ’n in Connecticut. 


OUTH’S LEADER, New Haven, Ct. 12,000 
m. l5cents perline. Send for specimen, 


HE MONTHLY GUEST, Cooperstown, N. 
¥. Cire’n over 50,000. Rates 5c. per line. 
Ts ARGONAUT is the only High-Class 


Political and Literary Weekly published 
on the Pacific Coast, nv 
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HE HOMECIRCLE, St. Louis,Mo. Month- 
ly ; 75,000 cire’n. 'n, Rate, 50 cents per line, 


dbp ARGONAUT has a has a eee. circulation 
than any paper on the Pacific Coast ex- 
cept three San Francisco incisco dailies, 


HE PITTSBURG DISPA DISPATCH, vide Geo. P. 

Rowell & Co., circulates between 50,000 
and 75,000 copies each Sunday issue. 

AN FRANCISCO CALL, the best morning 


newspaper in California. Uneq in 
circulation, character and influences. 


AN FRANCISCO BULLETIN—estab. 1855— 
is the leading ras newspaper of = 
fornia in cir inf Try it 





HOUSANDS of single-stam copies of 
T f gireiestemped T 


THE ARGON pass through the San 
Francisco post office every week, remailed 
by subscribers. 


HE CLINTON COUNTY ADVERTISER 
has the largest circulation of any tri- 
weekly iy hy in the United States. Address 
“Clinton, lowa.” 

APER DEALERS,—M. Plummer & © 

of 161 William St., | Bs York, will nil 4 
any order for paper—from half a quire to 
thousand-ton lots. 


INGSTON, ONT.—No o occupation for the 
“circulation liar” on THE BRITISH 
HIG, for it still leads oir several thousands 
each week any local rival. riva! 
CIENCE, published at hed at New York, N. Y., is 
W one of a select list of journais recom. 
mended a by Geo. 
Co. as a desirable medium. edium. 


ADVERTISEMENTS rece received for leading 

ican newspapers. Files mad three 

— for examination by advertisers. Ad- 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., New York. 


aun s large stock of elec- 

trotypes of queverings—ouereting all 

subjects—at nominal prices. THE PRESS 
ENGRAVING CO., 88 and 88 and 9% 90 Centre St., N. Y. 


ATIONAL ‘TRIBUNE Is Be g only paper Ss 





tory for 1890 


the American pe, Direc ar} 


accords a 4 circulation ex 
copies each issue 


HE MEDICAL BRIEF, published at St. 
is, Mo., is one of a ‘select list of medi- 
cal ‘$a recommended to advertisers by 
P. Rowell & Co. as a desirable medium 

in its particular field. 


) nr y CALL, San 1 San Francisco, Cal., is 
one of the 45 publications in ‘america 
that, according to a list published by Geo. a 
Rowell & Co., circulate between 37,500 and 

50,000 copies each issue. 


|O Western and Southern Dailies :—New 

= work F Theatrical, Club and Masonic Items 

ratuivousl Address! “THEATRICAL.” care 

— uitously, 7. "care 
of Printers’ Ink, 


ry\He pont 3 ALYST, of New York, 
is one of the 100 publications in America 
that, according to a list published by P. 
Rowell & Co., circulate over 25,000 copi ies each 
issue. It goes to families. 
gry! AND FANCY, | 


i _ one of 
hold ond. fas ~ 


blished at St. 
lst of house 
advertise 


= jourgais | recommended to 
rs -» 4, 33 Rowell & Co-as a de. 
sirable medium in its particular field. 


Geo. 
37,500 and 50,000 copies 
HE MEDICAL a eines at ST 
a ao is one of the 100 a 
| Ey iV & Co.,clreulate —— 
P, P Rowell & ray 
ow and 37,500 copies eac: 


P. Rowell & W 
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HE VOICE, published in New York Cit) 
is one of the 28 publications in ths 
Uni that, according to a list pu!) 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 copies each issue 
ORNING JOURN 


>. in New 
York Key ~F one 0 e 28 publication 

in the United 8 that, porte mes to a li st 

= by Geo F P. Rowell & Co., circulate 


tween 100,000 and 150,000 copies each issu: 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL ERA, publishe: : 

at Detroit, Mich., is one of a select list 
harmaceutical journals recommended })y 
eo. P. Rowell & Co. The ERA has the laryvst 
circulation of any journal to the drug trade. 


HE BRENHAM BANNER—Daily ane 
bare A ~My r publish 
in Washi oO contains a 
pe ne or ! 35.000, P. well & 
Agents, New York. J. G. OF ae rie! 
tor, Brenham, Texas. 


HE Fae, of the American Newspaper 
Directory is Five Lapeer and the pu 
chase of the k carries with it a paid su! 
gortytten, to Printers’ Ink for one year. \ { 
: GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
No. x0 Spruce St., New York. 


IRCULATION 1,500,000. There were print- 
ed and circulated for 1890 the above num 
ber of GRIER’S ALMANAC. An Almanac 
calculated for the Gulf States. Space is al 
senty being spoken for 1891. Only i pages 
sold, J. W. BURKE & CO., Macon, G 
HENEVER an advertiser does business 
with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $10, he will be all lowed a discount 
— fficient to pay f for a year’s subscription to 
RINTERS’ InK. Address: GEO. P. ROW 


unt, 


LL 
& CO., News per Sevens Agents, No. i0 
Spruce St., New York. 


HENEVER an advertiser does business 
with our Aevesuuns Aguaey to the 
amount of $50, he will be presented with a 
complimentary om of the American News 
per Digorerz ie? k of 1,450 pages, price 
G ELL & CO., "Newspape r Ad 
vertising Agents, 10 Spruce &t., New York. 


EXAS FARM AND RANCH, a semi 
monthly published at Dallas, has, ac 
cording to the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory for 1890, by far the So pe circulation of 
any agricultural periodical printed in the 
State of Texas. Eastern Office—: imes 
Building, New York. J.C. BUSH, Manager. 


yg ARGOSY, New York, rae 
lustrated family weekly ( 
one of 36 publications that, acco’ 

list published by Geo. P. Ro 

late between 75,000 and 100,000 copies each 
issue. The average y A 114,00. Advertising, 
60 cents per line, with discow Sor amounts. 


HE MEDICAL WORL WORLD = eetadetphis) 
has a circulation r than that of any 
other medical journ the world. Its 
books, press rooms and binding rooms are 
pen “ts inspection at any and all times. 
ws pt. oe nds of proof of circulation « af 
invites parison with any other medi: 
jo nea 
CRANTON TRUTH.—Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
publish a list of the best, most widely « 
culated a influential newspapers issuc at 
importan the ne iness centers throughout the 


count r in each place that 
list ie TH TRUTH, Daily, is named 


grade, il- 


bn‘t most for his money. 
pd 


RANG, N. J.—Geo, P. Rowell & Co. 

blish a list of thet best or most widely 

or influential newspapers issued 

at important business —y -y hout the 

py ope tH meach pla’ that 

— © most ig money. 

Lo list THE THE EVENING IL, Daily, is 
named for Orange. 
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T= LORD & THOMAS Religious News- 

r A y-— + 5 is THE medium for 
adve Le reach the best buyers of the 
West. Lowenteane by all advertising agencies. 

EKIN, ILLINOIS.—Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 

publish a list of the best or most widel. 
cireul or influential ——» 
a a + —_- in cach place 
the countr; newspaper in each 
that gives the advert iser mot | 
mone nm THE ‘IMES, Daily an 
W eek y, is named for Pekin. 


a. one as = papers 
cially recommended in Geo. Rowell y Cora 
list of repress a The Dai 


and spopular are recognized as A 
most po 


famally newepagees published 2 
at the PClapital of the Empire State, being 
independent, newsy and re and reliable. 


y NOXVILLE, 


AZ: N. ¥.) DAILY | Pama & KNICK- Nash 


1 — in each pl 
out the country; newspaper in place 
that gives the advertiser ‘or his 
money. On this list THE JOURNA Daily 
and yeekly, is is named for Knoxville. 
N ORWICH, CONNECTICUT.—Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co. publish a list of the best or most 
widely circulated or influential newspapers 
issued atimportant oe through- 
out the country ont ay n —- 
place that gives -(%y K. iser the most 
his mone On this list "THE BULLE 
Daily and Weekly, is named for Norwich. 


DVERTISING IN GERMAN NEWSPA- 

PERS throughout the United States and 
¢ anada carefully executed, at favorable 
prices, and with every advan' as to posi- 4 
tion, dis lay, changes, etc., b: 
ELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York City. 
A complete List of all German Newspapers, 
with cireulation of each, in pamphlet form, 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


yor RNAL, Kansas City, Mo.—Geo. P. Row- 
eF cil &Co. ‘publish a list of the representa- 
tive daily newspapers issued in cities having 
a population of more than 2,000;—the news- 
papers in each place which can be specially 
recommended to advertisers as coming up to 
the requisite standard of Ghagagter and cir- 
culation. THE JOURNAL, of City, 
Mo., is included in this list. 
Ht SPRINGFIELD, 
Rowell & Co. "publish atst 0 or ~ repre 
sentative + ae news ed in cit ies 
having a population of more yo 20,000 
the newspapers in each p ms & wd be 
recom 


ad 
ing up to the requisite standard of Character 

il circulation. THE = 4" of Spring- 
fie ld, Mo., is included in this 


7) VENING DISPATCH, il Ohio. 

‘1 Geo. P. Rowell & Co. pu — a list of the 

presentative daily news; rs issu in 
citie: —s Tore than 20,000; 

the ne ich can 
specit shy olen to wertisers as com- 
‘ng up to the requisite standard of character 
«ud circulation, THE DISPATCH, of Colum- 

, Ohio, is included in this list. 


Pp’ AYUNE, New Orleans, La.—Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. publish a list of the repre- 
rs issued in cities 


sentative daily newspa 
more than 20,000;— 
can be 


having @ population o' 
the newspapers in 

ne Up Oa ee pergisave on ons m- 
‘ug up to the requisite standard of c yy 
ud cireulation, THE. PICAYUNE, ot New 
Uricans, La., is included luded in this list. 


—O* F of the most successful advertisers we 

ever had always os his ad vertise- 

1 ents in this wa e best service you 

ci for me for S000” He left every detail 

: s. There is no more expensive luxury 
an advertiser to indulge in than to tie 

! him *, lin 


5 agent's hands by gettin P 


ad anes exactly what he will do. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 8t., New fork. 


TENN.—Geo. P. Rowell & fac’ 
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3 », Cinguietien Guar- 
y Other Daily in 
a Tenn t 7, 1 


State at and in Middle Tennessee, 
and in the city of Nashville the issues of the 
two are about the same.” Mr. Childress is 

in his st In the city of 
Nashvillethe “ Banner’ ps wnouintion exceeds 


that of the “American ” from 1,000 4 24 000; in 
ville and “ Ban- 





te 

y oer than that of the “ A ” exclud- 
ing Sundog and Week! editions a hunce itis 
profitable to rade vertising rates to dis- 
-_ LW - issue in etait, we renew the offers 
K of June 11, and will 
At if we misstate the 
1S, Jr., Business Manager. 


n 
fortelt the mone 
cts. A. L. LA 





AND “FOR SALE. 


WANTS 
Advertisements under this head % cents aline 


WANTED, 
Ws a free sample copy every paper 
V “published and advertisement rates. 

N, Kewanee, 


NGAGEMENT WANTED. ihe editorial 

writer wishes an engagement at home 

for work in - line. Can give pesengnces for 
ability. W.L. HALE, LE, Rondout, N 


ANTED.—A first-class Advertising So 
licitor, on salary or commission Lust 
be osommerete and have good references. Ad- 
“PRESS,” Lynn, Mass., stating lowest 


. P. ROW- terms. 


A Metre expert MAN desires change. Ten 
years’ experience Canada and U.S. Now 
er advertising de 
per. ddress GEO 
inneapolis, Mi <. in 


—- Business Mat Manacer, not too old 

with brains, some money, and lots of 
“go” to join me in_househol * journal, al 

ready established. Will pay before 1891, anc 

can be made a second “* Youth *s Companion.” 
“H.F.,” care Hartnett, 51 N. 6th St., Phila. 


JVERY ISSUE of PRINTERS’ INK is 
religiously by many thousand 
newspaper men and printers, as well as by 
advertisers. If you want to buy a paper or 
to get a situation as editor, the thing to do 
is to announce your desire in a want acdver- 
tisement. Any that can be told in 
twenty-three words can be inserted for one 
dollar. Asa rule, one insertion can be relied 
upon to do the business, 


partment daily Pt 
RUS CALDWELL, 


FOR SALE. 
ARYLAND FARMER, Baltimore, 
Easy terms. Rare opportunity. 


R SALE.—One Young America Press— 
RR Cost $120. Will 

sell cheap. £0. 

Oral, West va" 


F. MURRAY, 
F p+'4) wens to sell your Newspaper or 
a Press or a Font of Type 

tell = story vin ‘twenty: three words and sen 
it, with a dollar bill, to the office of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. If you will sell cheap enough, a 
single insertion of the announcement will 

generally secure a customer, 


= QUICK—If you want to purchase 
one of the best-paying eo demo- 


cratic weekly new te toe Ken- 
tucky. Established 1868 ty never 
ua changed ornare | or man: 


Md. 


YOR 
8x12; ea a ty 


agers First- 
class newspaper and job office, including a 
hew power press, job presses, paper cutter, 
Sica gual eh athe ang woe 
an ice, o g and lo! 
Tis partiouiars, address P. O. Box 334, 


- Texas. 


—~y 
hip. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pustisuers, 
Office: No. 10 Spruce St., New York, 


Issued ev Wednesday. Subscription 
Price: Two y Pm a year in advance; 
single copies, Five Cents. No back numbers, 
Wholesale price, Three Dollars a hundred, 
ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 25 ccnts 
a line; $50 a page ; one-half pave, $25; one- 
fourth page, $12.50. First or Last Page, $100, 
Second Page, next to the Last Page, or Page 
first following reading matter, $75. Double- 
column advertisements, occupying less than 
half a page, charged double price. Special 
Notices, two lines or more, charged at 25 
centsa line, Advertisements must be handed 
in one week before the day of publication. 








NEW YORK, AUGUST 13, 189¢. 





To the overworked advertising mana- 
ger who is experiencing all the annoy- 
ances incidental to making contracts 
with a great number of papers issuing 
from more or less insignificant hamlets 
throughout the country, the co-opera- 
tive system comes in as a most valued 
aid. He is delighted to find that 
through this means he can procure in- 
sertions in a large number of papers 
with not as much trouble and expense 
as a single publication often gives. 
One contract and a couple of electro- 
types are all that isrequired. It is not 
strange, therefore, that with the men 
who have the work of placing adver- 
tisements the co-operative system should 
be regarded with favor. 


A NOVELTY in advertising which has 
just originated in a Connecticut town, 
and will shortly be put to trial, seems 
to be a scheme for distributing circulars 


on the co-operative plan. The mana- 
gers of the enterprise propose to charter 
acar and run it over all railroads by 
special permission. The car will be 
stocked with hand-bills, almanacs, etc., 
and equipped with a number of dis- 
tributors who will be left at the various 
towns along the road with enough of 
the advertising matter to flood that 
particular locality. When all of the 
distributing agents have left the car, 
the latter will be side-tracked at the last 
station, and will there await the arrival 
of the other men, who will come on as 
fast as they have completed their work. 
It is believed that the cheapness of this 
ingenious scheme will induce a number 
of firms who have faith in circularizing 
to give the new idea a trial. 


A RATHER curious advertising ar- 
rangement has been made between the 
New York Sum and the large retail firm 
of Bloomingdale Bros. This well-know: 
house has issued a ticket bearing th: 
Sun's heading, and the announcement 
that ‘‘the attached coupon entitles th: 
holder to one insertion of an advertise- 
ment of twenty-five words,” under th 
headings of ‘‘ Help Wanted,” ‘‘ Situa- 
tions Wanted,” ‘* Dwelling Houses 
Wanted” and ‘‘ Board or Boarders 
Wanted.”’ The reverse of the ticket 
contains the Sun’s own advertisement. 


One of the most amusing features of 
the modern advertising fever is the bar- 
ber-shop advertising now being pushed 
by a regularly organized company. In- 
stead of the heretofore plain and steri|: 
ceiling, the man in the barber's chair, 
nowadays, rests his eyes upon a cordial 
invitation to ‘‘ Chew Virgin Leaf”’ or 
to ‘‘press the button” while ‘‘ we do 
the rest.” The concern which is push- 
ing this novel enterprise and which is 
located in Liberty Street, New York, 
claims to have §5,000 readers for its 
ingeniously placed signs. 


LIBEL suits have frequently been 
turned to good account by newspapers 
as indirect advertisements. A rather 
novel use of such a suit has been made 
by the Druggists’ Circular, which is 
being sued by Wm. Radam for $200, - 
ooo. Ina circular just issued it asks: 
**If a small amount of space in one 
issue of the Druggists’ Circular can 
damage Wm. Radam over $200,000, 
how much can be made by inserting an 
advertisement regularly in that journal 
fora year?” This suit it takes to be 
a very high compliment, and adds that 
notwithstanding this remarkable testi- 
monial there will be no advance in rates. 


THE first essential in writing is to 
have something to say, and the first 
essential in advertising is to have some- 
thing that the public wants, or can be 
induced to think it wants. The law 
of supply and demand in advertising 
is, probably, better illustrated in the 
‘*want” columns than anywhere else. 
Advertise for a man to fill some gene- 
ral position not requiring experience, 
and you will be overwhelmed with re- 
plies. Advertise in the same medium 
for a person requiring some special 
knowledge, and the paucity of answers 
will be likely to surprise you greatly. 
Obviously it is not fair to find fault 
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with the medium or the system. The 
same laws of supply and demand ap- 
ply to general advertising. If there is 
only a limited market for the article you 
are seeking to push, it is manifestly un- 
reasonable to complain of advertising 
because through it you have not suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing a miracle. 


Ir is generally conceded that circula- 

tion is the fundamental basis for adver- 
tisingrates. It has been left, however, 
to the publisher of the Helena (Mont.) 
/ndependent to discover a new factor in 
the problem. He states his views as 
follows: ‘‘As to general advertising 
rates, it has been the custom, so far as 
| have been able to see in Montana, 
for every one to have a rate to suit 
iimself ; asort of#‘go as you please.’ 
Of course we all have the ‘ largest 
circulation’ and ‘our paper is the 
best advertising medium,’ My idea is 
that the rates for advertising should be 
governed by the size of the community 
in which you are publishing your paper, 
and the prosperity which your business 
men are enjoying, never failing to make 
these rates fairly remunerative.” Here 
ndeed is a novel contribution to the 
question of what constitutes fair rate 
for advertising, at present being widely 
discussed, 


HE must indeed be a full-fledged 
pessimist who can see evil influences in 
the modern style of newspaper adver- 
tising, taken as a system. Yet these 
are just the views advanced by a jour- 
nalist of no less repute than Noah 
Brooks, a portion of whose Forum ar- 
ticle is reprinted on another page. The 
sum and essence of Mr. Brooks’ argu- 
ment seems to be that newspaper ad- 
vertising is being overdone, and ought 
therefore to be abolished or curtailed. 
lle realizes that this is likely to seem 
absurd to the practical man of affairs, 
and so seeks to disarm criticism by 
saying that all reforms appear impossi 
ble when viewed from a distance. Bu 
eaving out altogether the question of 
practicability, would the abolition of 
newspaper advertising really be a re- 
form? Wherein are its objectionable 
features? Mr. Brooks condoles with 

the unfortunate reader” who seeks to 
buy a newspaper—presumably a Sun- 
cay edition—and is loaded down with 
pages of advertising matter. Surely, 
he does not take seriously the squibs of 
the humorists, and apprehend physical 
harm to the person forced to handle 


these magnitudinous papers ! But when 
it is considered thag ‘‘ the unfortunate 
reader” pays, at the outer limit, only 
five cents for his paper, and is under no 
obligation to read the advertisements, 
where is the force of the argument? If 
publishers made the readers pay for 
their paper by the ounce, and then ar- 
bitrarily increased the size, the com- 
plaint would be explicable; or, if the 
purchase of a paper carried with it an 
obligation to read every word it con- 
tained, the justice of the essayist’s ve- 
hemence would be more apparent. But 
neither of these suppositions has any 
approach to reality. The reader buys 
his paper just as he would any other 
article of merchandise, and undeniably 
pays an extremely small price for it. If 
he gets more than he expects, certainly 
it ought not to be for him to complain. 
Has Mr. Brooks, as he scans his morn- 
ing paper with his coffee, ever reflected 
how much he would be obliged to pay 
for that much-criticised sheet if the cost 
of production were not met in large 
part by the advertiser? It is so easy 
to make assertions and neglect to prove 
them, that one is scarcely surprised when 
he finds the essayist saying that *‘it is 
notoriously untrue” that most people 
do not take a lively interest in the ad- 
vertisements of a newspaper. It is 
conceded that the public would not buy 
a paper containing nothing but adver- 
tisements; yet, when presented in con- 
venient form with the news of the day, 
they form an agreeable accompaniment. 
Think how quickly women turn to the 
dry-goods advertisements, the unem- 
ployed to the ‘‘want” columns, etc.; 
possibly Mr. Brooks himself may at 
times have read the publishers’ an- 
nouncements with a degree of interest. 
Thus each one, according to his tastes 
or needs, finds among the advertise- 
ments a few of special interest to him- 
self. As for the substitute for news- 
paper advertising, to which allusion 1s 
made, perhaps Mr. Brooks prefers the 
hand-bill, the decorated wall, or the 
gaudy lithograph. If so, he differs 
from the great majority of his fellow- 
beings, and before his ideas can be 
carried out the globe will have to be 
peopled with persons of very different 
tastes from those now alive. Until 
that time Printers’ INK will endeavor 
to await patiently for the epoch of so- 
called reform, when the advertising 
sheet will have an existence entirely sep 
arate from the newspaper—a condition 
so confidently predicted by Mr. Brooks. 
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THE REASON. 


Store is vacant, 
Sign “To Let!” 
Former tenant 
Had to get. 
He in sorrow 
Sits and sighs 
*Cause he didn't 
Advertise. 
—New York Journal. 
—_——+or—__—_—_ 


THEATRICAL ADVERTISING. 


Over fifty years ago Thackeray wrote 
of the art education which was being 
given the middle-class Frenchman, 
not only by means of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, the Louvre, and the Lux- 
embourg, but more especially by his 
familiar surroundings—cheap but taste- 
ful lithographs adorning the humblest 
Parisian home and cafe, and even the 
signs of the shopkeepers being beauti- 
ful. This evidence of culture in the 
middle Frenchman was more apparent 
to Thackeray owing to the fact that, 
at the time in which he wrote, his prac- 
tical countrymen had even cruder no- 
tions of art than they have at present. 
Their ideas of illustration never soared 
beyond the albums and souvenirs then 
in vogue, while their attempts at wall 
decoration were most pitiable, com- 
prising. perhaps, two or three staring- 
eyed portraits intended to represent 
some members of the family, with a 
print from the London Mews appear- 
ing as idealistic art. 

If the clear-sighted Englishman were 
to come to this country at the present 
time, and if he saw the art education 
that is being given to the American 
people he would wonder at the incon- 
gruity manifested in American art prod- 
ucts. Look at our handsome maga- 
zines, and the really beautiful adver- 
tising cards of patent medicine men, 
c.gar and cigarette manufacturers, dry- 
goods stores, soap manufacturers, etc., 
and then again look at the horrible 
and loathsome means of advertising 
that are used by theater companies. 
He would certainly think that the ar- 
tistic taste of our nation was of a very 
low standard if theatrical managers had 
to appeal by such means of advertising 
to the people to have them go to the- 
aters, 

Five hundred thousand people ride 
daily in the elevated roads of New 
York. One million eyes ! What greets 
these one million eyes at every sta- 
tion? Just now the most conspicuous 
specimen of advertising is the poster 


of the Sea King—a frightful, impos- 
sible head of a man, impossible in its 
exaggerations. Thackeray would pity 
New York if he could be made to be- 
lieve that such horror could attract 
people anywhere; Thackeray would 
wonder that a people who claim to be 
on a level, if not superior to European 
nations, could tolerate the exhibition 
of pictures that must finally degenerate 
the taste of the people, and increase 
the morbid curiosity of the public for 
all that is loathsome and mean.—Z. 
W. Hughan in the Lithographic Art 
Journal, 


AN ADVERTISING DRAFT. 


According to 7he Office, the Michi- 
gan Office Supply Company, 131 
Woodward avenue, Detroit, are send- 
ing out in the form of a draft an ad- 
vertisement of their establishment as 
follows : 





$.$.$. Detroit, Mich, 
July 1, 1890. 
After date, procure your Office 
Supplies of the 
Micuican Orrice Suppty 
Company, 


Saving thereby hundreds of 
ollars. 


“yor ‘osaqg 


Value received and credit 
Same to ACCOUNE Of .reseeereessee 
To the Bankersand Busi-\ 


ness Men of America, 
Prorit & Loss. | 


Michigan Office Supply Company, 











IT PAID TO ADVERTISE. 


Last winter a gentleman lost a val- 
uable pair of field glasses. He was at 
the time prevented by circumstances 
from advertising the loss in the Su. 
After that he deemed it too late. Last 
week a friend urged him to advertise 
the loss in the Sus as an experiment. 
He did so and the glasses were re- 
turned to him, to his surprise, by a 
gentleman who has not failed to con- 
sult the ‘‘ Lost and Found ” column of 
the Sun since the glasses first came 
into his possession. The lapse of time 
between the loss and the insertion of 
the advertisement had not weakened 
the effect of a line or two in a journal 
that is so closely scanned.—Baltimore 
Sun, 


THERE must be a point for every 
advertisement. No point, no impres- 
sion.—Herbert Booth King & Bro. 
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STRIKING THE GOLDEN MEAN. 


The Great Divide, 


“ Profitable Alike to the Savant and to 
The Mere Amateur in Science.” 


A TESTIMONIAL. 
From the Dean of the College of Archzology and 
Aesthetics of the City of New York. 

















The Publisher of THE Great DivipeE has received a great 
number of letters containing words of appreciative praise, but 
up to the present moment he has contented himself with making 
a grateful personal acknowledgment, and placing the letters on 
file, leaving THe GREAT Divipe to speak for itself. Unsolic- 
ited commendation from high authority is exceedingly gratify- 
ing, and carries with it great weight; therefore, the Publisher 
makes an exception to this general rule. 

Subscribing for THE Great Divine on behalf of the 
College of Archeology and Aesthetics, of the City of New 
York, the Deau, Rev. J. W. H. Canoll, 120 East rosth Street, 
New York City, N. Y., known among archeologists as Professor 
Henry Canoll, writes as follows : 

“THE GREAT DIVIDE is the only popular work which has been ad- 
mitted to the College library. The careful and judicioustact with which 
its ethnological and other scientific articles are presented, make them 
uniquely interesting and profitable alike to the savant and to the mere 


amateur in science.” 

Extended comment on such a letter as the above is not necessary. The facts speak for 
themselves. Tue Great Divipve is made the favored exception by Dean Canoll because 
it is not only accurate in its science but also popular. It is “‘careful,’’ “ judicious’’ and 
“tactful,” it is ‘uniquely interesting and profitable, alike to the savant and amateur.” 
Che Publisher could say all that of THe Great Divine and it would be true—but you would 
not believe it, Prof. Canoll says it without solicitation. He says it because it is true and 
you will believe it. Dean Canoll has mastered the art of condensed expression. It would 
be difficult for any one to say as much, say it so well and cover as many points as he has done 
n the few lines above quoted, 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Ne journal in America shows as good results to advertisers in proportion 
te cost. 





I have received more requests for pamphlets from the small notice of the 
D. & R. G. R. R., which appeared in the March number of THE GREAT 
DIVIDE, than from any other advertisement I have put in a newspaper during 
the last six years. Yours truly, S. K. HOOPER, 
Gen'l Pass. Ag't D. & R. GR. R. 


Sample copy Free. Address THE GREAT DIVIDE 
PUB. CO., Denver, Col. 
For advertising space, J, WALTER THOMPSON, 
Times Building, New York, N. Y. 
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that he never.got any good out of his 
advertisement. Every editor or —— 
tising canvasser hears this now an 

again. The disappointed grumbler ai-| 
ways blames the paper. But did it 
ever occur to you, gentle sir, that it 
was the fault of your advertisement | 
and not of the paper? How did you}; 
word it? ‘* John Generality, Dealer | 
in General Merchandise, Philadelphia, 
Pa.” Now, what is there in that to 
particularly strike a reader? He sees 
thousands of such advertisements every 
day he walks the streets. He already 
buys of many such people, to whom 
he is bound by ties of tradition and 
friendship. Why should he buy of 
you? You area stranger and untried. | 
You neither excite his curiosity, appeal 
to his good judgment, nor tickle his| 
pocket book. No wonder silence is 
your only return. Let us make a sug- 
gestion before you prepare your next 
change of copy or enter the paper. 
We do this in our own interest as well 


| the elas 





as yours. We both want your adver- 
tisement and want you to get good re- 
turns from it. You undoubtedly will 
if you go atit right. What have you 
to sell? Everything? Don’t adver- 
tise it. Run over your stock. Select 
one article, Is it better than your 
neighbor's, cheaper than your neigh- 
bor’s; something they are out of, or 
that is seasonable and in large de- 
mand? Determine which feature is 
best calculated to accomplish your end. 
Then word your announcement briefly 
and attractively, and send it tous. If 
you have patience and keep at it, we 
will guarantee that you hear from it. 
An advertisement so worded and set 
will be read by every reader of the 


paper, and if there is anything in it |= 
worth considering, will lead to inquiry | ~ 


and sales.—Grocery World. 
dei Siena 
TuIs is how a hotel in Rome ad- 
vertises itself in English: ‘‘ The Hotel 
de , the very most favorite resort by 
English and American travelers, as 
during the Winter presents all kinds of 
comforts for what concerns the general 
heating, during the Summer is just fit 
to afford the freshest and the most 
wholesome temperature on account of 
its special position, breadth and venti- 
lation. The largest and most monu- 
mental table d’hote there is to be 
found.” —Hotel Mail, 
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HOW DO YOU ADVERTISE ? | tow Ratimates. 
| Reliable Dealing. 


Sometimes an advertiser complains | 


$1.00 
PIR ee 


Adv'g Agency, 
65 Wash’n St. 


DODD Boston 


Portraits—Made to order from 





T’N, Columbus, O. 


MONETA THE NEW 


CARD GAME 
°r Money Makes Money 


By the eather of LOGOMACHY; isequal 
y good. The best two games published. Ask 





your Sasr or send 50 cents for copy of either 
D 


ail. Con ighted and 
SAM LC. © » Cincinnat 


BELT DRESSING 


AND 
Leather Preservative. 


Warranted to give satisfaction. It abso- 
lutely prevents a belt from Slipping. Thor- 
oughly preserves the leather and protects 
asticity of the belt. It will pay you to 
send for circular. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


AUSTRALIAN. 

Before fixing up your Australian contracts for 
adve’ " wes snowed like you to write to us for 
an guarantee to save you money, 
for, bein oo. we can do advertisin 
cheaper any . her firm at a distance. 
papers are aes = our bureau, and every appear- 
ance is a system unparalleled for ac- 
curacy. pi a ll will pre any 
scheme hy advertisin and by return 
— will send our ve desire it to be 

nderstood that we a ry jeading Advertsing 
Firm in the Southern Hemis F.T.W 
BLE & CO., 369 to 373 George 


A NEW 
Hanpy BINDER 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Opens flat, like a book, ates, ind when file is 
completed there is no need of rebinding. 

Made in cloth-covered eye with title 
stamped in gilt. Sent, pos d,on receipt 
of cts. Address the phbiis ers, 


GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 


ON 


The American 


Agriculturist, 
OF NEW YORK CITY, 


is one of the 28 publications - the 
United States that, according to a 
list published wt Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co, circulate be 


ublished by 
Circulars free. 








bes Sydney, Aus. ; 





N. ¥. 








PPC TTT? 


ween 


[100,000 and 150,000] 


copies each issue. 








$44464646464464444444444444466 
PPPS SESE SOTO CSCO CTT ttt ett e 


PEF TOSS TT TCC ete ee 








$-643464646464646464644646464444464444454 
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NINETIES ! 
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In the Fall 
of Ninety. 


It may be hard to 
comine that the holi- 
season is coming 


right glong.on gad ‘ot 


brings in . "ia 
mail-order business. 
Unlike the thermom- 
eter, -~ price of 


8 *COM- 
ro Rr ” will RISE 
as the weather grows 
COLD. Make yearly 
contract now, and 
you will never have 
reason to call it 
“COLD COMFORT.” 











Not only is there a high rate of temperature, but IN THE NINETIES 
great advancements will have been made in all the lines of printing and 


publishing. 


into the OLD MEDIUMS, will certainly get left. 
harvest in the NINETIES, take space in ‘‘ COMFORT.” 
It goes to the OLD AND THE YOUNG, as 
‘‘COMFORT,” and it advances on its merits, 


will reach a million in ‘gt 


EVERYBODY takes 


Ithough hardly two years old, it bids fair to reach a ripe old age. 


advance September 1st. Published 
CONCERN, AvuGustTA, MAINE. 


The Advertiser who holds to it that he must go only 


If you want to reap a 
Its circulation 


Rates 
by THE GANNETT & MORSE 





American Newspaper Directory 


FOR 


1890. 


Twenty-second Annual Volume. 














Fourteen Hundred and Fifty-two 
Pages. Price, FIVE DOLLARS, 


This work is the source of information on 
Statistics of Newspapers in the United States 
and Canada. 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, 
Politicians and the Departments of the Gov. 
ernment rely upon its statements as the 
recognized authority. 

It gives a brief description of each place | e 
in which newspapers are published, stating 
name of county, population of place, etc., etc. 

It gives the names of all Newspapers and 
other Periodicals. 

It gives the Politics, Religion, Class or 
Characteristics. 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

it gives the Editor’s name. 

it gives the Publisher’s pome. 

it gives the Size of the Pa 

It gives the Subscription ee. 

lt gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation. 

It gives the Names of all Papers in each 
County, and also shows the geographical | 
sec — of the State the Coney 8 — in. 

many v Tables and 





Cc ieotieationn 
Sent to any address on receipt of price, by 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
(Newspaper Advertising Bureau), 
to Spruce St., New York, 


A BOOK 


—OF— 


APER 256 P 
IATVERTISING 75°, P28¢s 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW YORE 
CITY, with savertutn Rates. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES OF 
more em 150,000 papBis. IN 

DAILY NEWSP. IN CITIES OF 
mores on 20,000 populace. 

BEST LIS LOGAL NEWSPAPERS, 

a every town of over 5,000 population 
and every = rent ae comme seat. 

ONE NEWSPA IN A STATE: the 
best one for an aa —*., 

STATE COMBINATIONS IN WHICH AD- 
vertisements are inserted at half price. 

A SMALL LIST TO ADVERTISE EVERY 
section of the country’ a choice selection, 
made with great care, guided by long experi 


ence. 
LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A COMPLETE 
List of all papers issuing regularly more than 
25,000 copies. 
NINE BARG. AINS IN ADVERTISING FOR 


+ verimen 





TARGAINS iN ADVERTISING IN DAILY 
| Newspapers in many cities and towns; offers 
peculiar inducements to some advertisers, 
CLASS JOURNALS. AN EXTENSIVE 
List of the very best. 
| 6652 VILLAGE 
|NEWSFAPERS— 
more than one-half 
ot alt the American 
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To N EwspaPer Printers. 
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The following commendation from one of our 
New York City Dailies, in reference to our WEB 
PRESS NEWS INK, shows tne quality of our goods: 





> 
Orrice or THE New Yorker Voviks ZEITUNG, | 
184 Witiiam St., New York. 

GENTLEMEN : 

We have been using your Web Press News Ink for the past eight 
months, and must state that we are well satisfied with the resu!ts, 

Our paper looks better now than it ever did before, and we were 
surprised to find that your ink went further than any we had ever 
used, Respectfully, 

NEW YORKER VOLKS ZEITUNG, 


Morirz Horrman, Manager. 














We are glad to contract to supply you with the 
Best Quality of News Ink, at the following rates: 


25 pound kegs, at 10 cents a pound. 
50 “ “c “ 
—_— * 
250 “ 
500 “ 
Bills payable quarterly. 
Five per cent. discount for payment within 30 days 
from date of order. 
Ten per cent. discount for cash with the order. 





em, W. D. Wilson Printing nk Go, Ld 
ee 140 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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The 
Kansas City Star, 


Of KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Circulation over ONE MILLION a Month. 














OT 
= 


There are no secret processes in the publication of THE 
STAR. Advertisers may go into the press room whenever 
they please and stay as long as they like, any day or every 
day. And they are invited to examine the circulation books, 

No mystery about it, for it publishes weekly a sworn 
statement of its circulation during the previous week. 





For the week ending July 26 it was as follows: 


SA ATR ENE IT — ea apie ee meee 











I, OE Bisbee odo. cc cc ccsvccdnccessdt 40,000 
Tucaday, July BB.............0.:-seeccereeeee 40,908 
Wednesday, July 23................:c000000 40,250 i 
Thursday, July B4................scccceeseeee 40,250 § 
EE SI OE ccciconcozenceteposesovonnaesé 40,100 be 
TS SS |) ee 40,450 if 
Total, week ending July 26......241,950 Hh, 
Average daily circulation........... 40,325 3 
J ip i . if 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 4 
SPECIAL EASTERN ACENT, CF 


13, 14 & 15 Tribune Building, 317 Chamber of Commerce, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


E AFFIRM 
The following 


statements to be 
true and correct, 
according to our 
knowledge and 
belief, concerning 
Our Papers and 
their Readers : 


The People 


Who read these pepets are provident, oomge d of 
them rich, and all have money to supply their 





needs. They are the | ge who make trade 


good all the year roun heir needs cover the 
whole year, for they have homes to keep up, 
children to clothe, feed, doctor and educate. 
They have tastes to gratify in ways of both 
simple and luxurious living. 


The Papers 


Are all Home Journals of the 
best character. They have 
<n the confidence of their read- 
S memes lbs, © ers, gained through years of 
$32.90'$119. 941340 St usefulness and good work. 
A very time. They can put your adver. 
as tisement every week in over 

260,000 homes. 

Sunday School Times. 


The PHILADELPHIA. One 
Price 
Advertising 
‘Without Duplication 
Of Circulation 


Association, . —_ 142~... 


tinch 





Religious Press 


JOURNALS 
Every Week 


Chestnat & Tenth Sts., e Over 262,000 Copies 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. BALTIMORE. Oees tere 


(Mutual Life Building.) _aitimore Baptist: Phila 
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| Handsomely Illustrated and Devoted to 
em Fiction, 
Sig Fashion, 
Flowers, 
Fancy Work, 
Home Decoration, 
Art Needlework, 
Stamping, 
















Painting, 
Designing, 
Cooking, 
Housekeeping ; 


in short, everything per- 
taining to 


Woman’s Work and 
_ Woman’ s Pleasure, 


Subscription List, owing to very liberal advertising, will soon reach the 
200,000 mark. Line rate will then be advanced to $1.0@. Send in your 
orders Now and get the benefit of the present low scale of prices. 


tv PRESENT A DVERTISING RATES,— Ordinary displayed adver. 
tisements, SO cents per agate line. 

DISCOUNTS.,—3 months, or 100 lines, 5 per cent.; 6 months, or °50 lines, 

y. i0 per cent.; 12 mouths, or 500 lines, 20 per cent. 
COVER RATES.- age (170 lines), $100.00; %% page (340 lines), 

‘$i35 5.00; 1 full page (680 lines) $300 .00. 

COVER DISCOU NTS. 3 mos., 5 per cent.; 6 mos., 10 per cent.; 12 mos., 

rt 2) per cent Bills payable monthly. Cash with 


ents r from advertisers unknown to us, 





HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., [11 Nassau St., New York, N. Yu 





@\ 
» 
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Advertisements accepted through any responsible Advertising Agency. 
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Miscellanies, 


A GLIMPSE BEHIND THE SCENES, 


‘* Looks warm, doesn’t he ?” 

“*He does, reader. He is warm. He is 
that graceful poet, Alaric Stillwater Mellows, 
writing a sleighing song for the Christmas 
number of a popular publication. At. this 
moment he is trying to find a suitable rhyme 
for ‘icicle.’ ’’—Puck. 

“*T tell you, serious literature is at a 
discount, nowadays. Nothing goes but fic- 
tion,’ 

“ That’s so, See how the daily papers keep 
increasing their circulation.’’—Zfoch. 


Bessie—One of the horrid papers 
has sent an artist and a reporter here to write 
up the bathing scenes, 1 think they are over 
there on that sand bank. 

Jennie—How scandalous, Let us go over 
where they are and sit down.—£x. 


On Thursday last we were the re- 
cipient of a strawberry measuring five inches 
in circumference, presented by Mr. William 
McElroy, the production of his garden. It 
was the largest we have seen this year. If 

you think you can beat this bring on your 
Frit : we'll do the measuring.—Slyth (Ont.) 
Standard. 


A Seeming Error.—Cleverton: I 
see the papers are criticising your grammar 
in our interview the other day. You had 
asked Travers to dinner, and you said 
“I don’t see why Travers don't come”’ in- 
stead of ** doesn’t come. 

Dashaway (gloomily)—Those editors don't 
know Travers. When I ask him to dinner I 
always refer to him as plural.— Zi/e. 


In the School of Journalism.—Pro- 
fessor: I again call your attention to the too 
common use of trite expressions. Mr. Quills, 
can you not find a fit substitute for the well- 
worn phrase, “ he died a natural death ’’ ? 

Mr. Quills (about to graduate as managing 
city editorial correspondent-in-chief)— Well 
sir, I suggest, “* he died without medical aid.’ 
How would that do? 

Professor—|t is excellent, Mr. Quills.—//ar- 
per's Bazar. 


RS’ INK, 


’ called h 


“* Mr. Smith,’ 
** you are out of order, 

“Take Dr, Pell’s Purgative Piercelet 
cried the physician on the rear seat, abs 
mindedly,—Light. 

A Georgia youth who answere 
closing a quarter) an advertisement of h 
make money without work, got in re 
piece of paper inscribed; ‘* Catch sucker 
we do,”’-- Zz, 

Routine 


Work.— New 


Re pt rt 


— for me to do to-day? 
sity Editor (New York daily)—Not 


special. Just walk up and down Broadw 
and write up the pavement explosions,—.\ 
York Weekly. 


The astronomical editor 
— to be held responsible by a discrir 
public for that remarkabl e ..- a 
rs Full Moons This Week, ‘ 
FE | in yesterday’s Every Lven/) 
necessary he will try to prove an alibi.— 
mington (Del.) Bvery Evening. 


The Fate of the ‘‘ Midsummer é, 
tion.’’—Merchant: William, what is t! 
dle of paper the expressman just left? 

William—It's a copy of the special ¢ 
of the Paralyzer, sir. 

Merchant—Put it under the counter 
cancel our last order for a bundle of wrap; 
paper.— West Shore. 

Building Up the Town.—‘*Wh« 
came to this town,’ writes a Georgia ed 
“it was little more than a water ta 
now the very best whisky in the count 
sold here, and there are ten moonlight st 
active operation in the county. A news; 
is a power for good in any community 
Atlanta Constitution. 


New York Editor—Want a posit 
on our staff, eh? What experience have 
had? 


aoes 


Applicant—Twenty years on Philade 
apers, sir. 
tditor—Ah, Isee. John! 
ohn (office boy)—Yes, sir. 
editor—Ask the agricultural 
needs an assistant.—.Vew lork 


editor if 
Weekly. 


Magazine Editor—I have 
pases of space unfilled, and 1 must ha 
ong poem. 

rusted Author—Why not a short story 

M. E.-—Impossible. A story ‘ 
put im that space. 

T. A.—Oh, yes, it could, 
one at once 

:.—Well, well! what will be the tit 

Be % ae “ Winning a Widow,” —Good . 

The editor sat on a_hard-bott 
chair trying to think of a thought, ar 
py all his fingers about through his hi 
ut not gne topic they brought. He had w 
ten on poy gene tariff and trade, and 
prospects of making a crop, and joked a 
ice cream and weak lemonade, till his read 
had told him tostop. And weary of th 
ing, sleep came to his eyes and he pill 
his head on the desk, when the thoug 
which awake had refused to arise, came 
troops that were strong and grotesque. A 
as the ideas airily float, he selects the brig 
one of the tribe; and this is the gem w 
while dreaming he wrote; ** Now is the ti 
to subscribe.’’—/attoon Star. 


couldn't 


I'li get you 
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